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CHAPTER I$ 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES 





Jean Richard 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE EAST AND THE 
COURSE OF HISTORY 


At the end of the tenth century, the empire of the ‘Abbasid caliphs was every- 
where in retreat, and Islam had extended its sway over new regions only in 
central Asia and on the frontiers of India. In Baghdad the Buyids, and in 
Egypt and Syria the Fatimids, both Shi'ites, had seized power. The Byzan- 
tine emperors had reconquered Anatolia to beyond the Euphrates and the 
Orontes. 

The Byzantine reconquest had contradictory effects. The ‘great churches’ 
which had been turned into mosques became cathedrals once more; the number 
of churches grew, Christian populations were attracted into the reconquered 
lands, where they escaped the interdicts which they had endured under the 
Muslims. But the determination of the emperors, especially after Basil II, to 
impose the Chalcedonian faith on their subjects led to a degree of harassment, 
even persecution, which often led the Monophysites to seek refuge in Muslim 
territory. 

And the reoccupation was soon jeopardised by the Turkish invasions. These 
were at first simply raids, in which churches and monasteries were destroyed 
and priests put to death, before the raiders retired with their booty.’ However, 
after the defeat of Romanos Diogenes at Manzikert (1071), the nomadic tribes 
settled on the pastures, whilst their chiefs occupied the towns. The Seljuks took 
Nicaea, Konya and Antioch, where the cathedral was turned back into a mosque 
(1085). Other adventurers occupied other places, taking pains to conciliate the 
inhabitants; at Shaizar (1082), the first Ibn Mungidh allowed bells to be rung 
and pigs to be reared.” Byzantine governors tried to survive by treating with 


* Michael the Syrian xv, 1. 
? [bn al-Qalanisi, History of Damascus, ed. Amadroz, p. 113 note. 
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the Turks; one of them, the Armenian Philaretos, briefly established an exten- 
sive dominion, with Maach as its centre. 

The Turks were Sunnis. However, it was only gradually, under the influence 
of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk, that a more demanding Sunnism began to revive 
the measures against Christians earlier enacted by the caliph al-Mutawakkil; 
the obligation to wear a belt and blue clothes; a ban on restoring churches; the 
dismissal of Christian officials. These measures were never enforced for long. 
Nur al-Din, master of Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul and Nisibis, decreed and ap- 
plied them; but Christians were able to bribe individual officials to turn a blind 
eye.* And Nur al-Din's successor at Mosul soon revoked them. Fatimid Egypt 
was even less keen to revive the much more rigorous measures taken between 
1004 and 1012 by al-Hakim, who had ordered the destruction of Christian 
churches, including the Holy Sepulchre, and exiled Christians. His successors 
continued to appoint Christian viziers and functionaries; a monk farmed the 
taxes levied on Christians under al-‘Amir (1128); the Armenian Bahram showed 
so much favour to Christians that this provided the pretext for the unrest fo- 
mented by his rival Ridwan (1137). The Fatimid caliphs attended Christian 
festivals, and the “Abbasids showered the Nestorian catholicos with marks of 
honour.’ The patriarch Michael the Syrian was dazzled by his reception by the 
sultan Kilij Arslan (1182); he even engaged in a theological disputation with 
one of the sultan's philosophers. Zengi, when he took Edessa, treated the 
Jacobite archbishop with favour and even allowed him to restore the bells to 
his cathedral.” 

This did not mean that the Christians escaped humiliations; the crosses 
torn down from the cathedral of Ani (1064) and the Dome of the Rock (1187) 
were incorporated into door-steps so that everyone would trample on them. 
The constancy of a young Christian woman who, in 1153, resisted great pressure 
to declare herself a Muslim, so that she could punish those who had married 
her to a Christian man, was lauded in several poems; it was still necessary to 
hand over a large sum to the gadi of Mosul to secure the liberation of the 
bishop (the maphrian) accused of having blessed the marriage. Churches were 
converted into mosques on various pretexts; at Mardin, the conversion of a 
monk to Islam justified closing the monastery and converting the church into 
a mosque; the adultery committed with a Muslim woman by a Christian man 
had the same result for a church whose restoration he had agreed to finance. 


3 Yarnley (1972). 

4 Michael the Syrian xix, 7: Elisseef (1967), 1, pp. 705-29. 

5 Bosworth (1979); Lev (1988). 6 Michael the Syrian, xxi, 2. 

7 Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 422, 424, 425. 

3 Gregory Barhebraeus n, pp. 561-4 and 111, pp. 347-52; Michael the Syrian xvi, 2 and xIx, 7. 
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The Christians were assumed to be rich, which was not altogether mistaken, 
and the treasures discovered when certain churches were sacked (the Jacobite 
cathedral of Edessa in 1146, the Nestorian church of St James of Nisibis in 1179) 
could only excite greed. The princes resisted the pressures exercised on them 
by the ulema because of the services the Christians could render. However, the 
latter had to pay in gold for the abolition of discriminatory measures when 
these were threatened; from 1130, the government of the caliph of Baghdad 
used this threat to extort considerable sums.? The most prominent Christians 
were accordingly tempted to convert to Islam, in the hope of escaping such 
exactions and humiliations, even for other motives (such as the maphrian 
Ignatius bar-Qiqi, a high dignitary of the Jacobite church, who was bitterly to 
regret it, for having succumbed to debauchery). The wealth of the monasteries 
exposed them to other dangers, such as the pillage inflicted by the Kurds at 
Mar Matta in 1171."° 

Provoked by the Turkish invasion, which had caused Pope Gregory VII to 
consider an armed expedition to assist the Greeks and the Armenians, the 
First Crusade also aimed to liberate the Holy Sepulchre. The result was the 
occupation of the coast and a large part of the interior by the Franks. They 
established their own church which, though a new arrival, took pride of place 
as that of the dominant society. The Latins dispossessed the Greek prelates of 
their cathedrals (where, that is, they had not been turned into mosques) and the 
Greek communities of their pre-eminent position in the sanctuaries. But they 
very quickly adapted to the situation of the eastern churches, although new 
to them, and made space for each alongside the Latin church, refraining from 
the harassment which the Byzantines had inflicted on other confessions (the 
Franks recognised as Christians, said Michael the Syrian, all who worshipped 
the cross)." At Edessa, four cathedrals existed side by side: the Latin, the 
Greek, the Armenian and the Jacobite. The Franks adopted the devotions 
of the eastern Christians, and the monasteries of each confession were able to 
prosper. Even at the Holy Sepulchre, perhaps thanks to the emotion aroused 
in 1102 by the failure of the Sacred Fire to descend on Easter Saturday, the 
coexistence of rites was respected.¥ 

However, because of the massive defensive apparatus of their states, the 
Franks imposed a heavy financial burden on the eastern churches, which was 
a source of complaint they have been accused of greed; the churches were not 
spared.'* But, apart from theoretical recognition of the primacy of the church 
of Rome, which presented few difficulties for most of the eastern churches, 


? Fiey (1980), pp. 232 ff. 19 Michael the Syrian xix, 7. H Michael the Syrian xvi, 1. 
12 Röhricht (1887); Segal (1970). 3 See below, note 34. 14 Lüders (1964). 
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they respected the prerogatives of their leaders and their various practices. This 
is why eastern historians have seen their domination as a period of relative 
tranquillity in the life of these churches. 

Nevertheless, it was a period of permanent confrontation, which began with 
the battle of the Byzantines against the Turks and continued with the crusades. 
Towns were taken, emptied of their Christian inhabitants, and their churches 
sacked or destroyed, as at Melitene, Adana and Edessa. The insecurity allowed 
gangs to pillage monasteries and villages. In 1175, we are told, ‘the Turks led 
the Greeks from their lands in bands of captives, like herds of cattle, to the 
point where the land of Cappadocia, Armenia, Syria and Mesopotamia was 
full of boys and girls who became slaves and maidservants of the Turks. 
Devastation, deportation and broken family ties were the principal cause of 
the demographic decline of Christian communities, in particular in Upper 
Mesopotamia. 

Did the eastern Christians have to suffer reprisals inflicted on them by the 
Muslims following the victories of the Byzantines or the Franks? The cathedral 
of Merv was sacked on news of the successes of Basil II and, in 1125, the Shi'ite 
qadi of Aleppo, Ibn al-Khassab, caused a mob he had raised to destroy, or 
turn into mosques, the churches of the various Christian confessions, because 
Count Joscelin I had destroyed two neighbouring sanctuaries of Aleppo.'^ But 
this seems to have been exceptional. 

Beyond the territories held by the Franks and the Byzantines, the Armenian 
lords driven back by the latter into the Taurus founded a ‘Little Armenia 
which gave their church a territorial base; here was born, in 1198, the kingdom 
of Armenia, which was integrated into the Frankish world without losing its 
Armenian character. Georgia, after a difficult period, experienced a recovery 
which made it possible to carry out a religious reform. In Egypt, the advent 
of the Ayubids was soon made apparent in the enactment of discriminatory 
measures against Christians, but they were rarely enforced. The Coptic church 
was able to retain its links with the Christian churches of Nubia and Ethiopia, 
which remained outside Muslim domination. 

In central Asia and the Far East, the formation of the empire of the Kara 
Khitai, which drove the Seljuks out of Transoxania, had little effect on the 
distribution of power. This was generally favourable to Christianity, which had 
been able to progress among the Turkish tribes of the steppe, and hold on to 
the positions already achieved. The shock which accompanied the creation of 
the empire of Gengis Khan was not felt until the end of the twelfth century, 
and had, in the short run, no religious consequences. 


5. Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 466. 16 Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 291. 
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THE BYZANTINE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN CHURCHES IN 
UNION WITH IT 


Adherence to the doctrine defined by the council of Chalcedon was not the 
only criterion which gave a degree of unity to the Greek church (with the Slav 
churches of the Greek rite dependent on Constantinople) and those which 
employed Syriac, Georgian or other languages such as Sogdian in the liturgical 
celebration. The influence exercised by the patriarch of Constantinople, in 
matters of dogma and ritual, constituted a very real link, despite the autonomy 
claimed by some. 

The Greek church was closely identified with the definition of the 
Byzantine empire. This was what allowed the emperors to attach to the patri- 
archal competence of Constantinople territories which belonged in theory to 
Antioch (Isauria) or Rome; the latter was still claiming Illyricum at the time 
of Paschal II, and took advantage of the establishment of Norman domination 
to put an end to the appointment by Constantinople of the metropolitans of 
Calabria and Sicily,” though continuing to respect the use of the Greek rite; 
certain episcopal sees were reserved to the Greeks, who, in other dioceses, had 
a protopapas (archipresbyter Graecorum). The disappearance of the Bulgarian 
empire led to that of the patriarchate of Trnovo, reduced to the rank of arch- 
bishopric in 1020, and the imperial conquests in Armenia were accompanied 
by the establishment of Greek archbishoprics and bishoprics. 

The emperor regarded himself as responsible for ensuring respect for canon- 
ical dispositions, hence for deposing and replacing patriarchs, and the careers 
of high imperial dignitaries were sometimes crowned with a patriarchal throne. 
However, the patriarch remained able to compel the emperor to respect the 
rules of Christian morality. Alexis I was refused the right to get rid of his wife, 
and made to do penance for the violence committed by his soldiers during 
the capture of Constantinople. On the other hand, the emperor intervened in 
matters of dogma: for Anna Komnena, her father was a ‘thirteenth apostle’ by 
reason of his zeal for orthodoxy; he had John Italos condemned despite the 
opinion of the patriarch and bishops. Manuel Komnenos pursued Demetrios 
of Lampe; but he failed when he wanted to make changes to the formula of 
abjuration imposed on converted Muslims by removing the anathema aimed 
at Muhammad. 

Nevertheless, a certain desire for independence was apparent within the 
church. Michael Keroularios opposed imperial policy by urging a rupture with 
Rome; he obtained from Isaac Comnenus the renunciation by the emperor of 
appointment to patriarchal offices and of any intervention in the management 


7 Stiernon (1964). 8 Guillou (1978); Richard (1989), p- 46. 
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of ecclesiastical property, and the institution of a hearth tax for the upkeep of 
the clergy. But he claimed as his own certain prerogatives of the emperor and 
was, in the end, deposed. Isaac’s successors continued to intervene in episcopal 
appointments, confiscate ecclesiastical property when the occasion offered, and 
assign monasteries to lay kharistikarioi. 

Patriarchal power was, in fact, collegiate; the synod became permanent 
and associated bishops and metropolitans with the clergy of St Sophia. Cer- 
tain metropolitans spent so much time in Constantinople that, in 1079, John 
Xiphilinos authorised them to give bishops to the vacant sees in their provinces 
without leaving the capital, to which those who abandoned their dioceses when 
they were invaded by the Turks were also attracted.” 

Alexis I had embarked on a reform of the clergy, whose ignorance he de- 
plored. But the emperor and the faithful primarily favoured the monasteries. 
Isaac Comnenus and Manuel Comnenus probably revived the ban on new 
donations already issued by Nikephoros Phokas, Manuel preferring to grant 
annual rents on the treasury rather then landed endowments. But the latter 
continued and the foundations flourished. 

They were associated with the drive for monastic reform. Relaxations of 
the coenobitic life, disobedience to superiors, lack of stability on the part of 
the monks, the greed of the abbots (hegumenoi) and the grant of monastic 
property to kharistikarioi were all denounced. But the model offered from the 
end of the ninth century by the monastery of Stoudios continued to inspire 
founders: for example, in southern Italy, under the protection of the Norman 
princes, who encouraged the propagation of Greek monasticism in reconquered 
Sicily, those of Casola or the Patirion of Rossano. In Rome, the practices 
of these monasteries were considered to define the ‘order of St Basil? In 
Constantinople, Constantine IX founded St George of Mangana and John II, 
the Pantocrator. Alexis I wanted to make Patmos, which in 1088 he entrusted 
to Christodoulos, the model of monastic life: the typikon of the Kekharitomeni 
was inspired by it, especially with regard to the manual labour of the monks. In 
Cyprus, Neophytos the Recluse introduced a rigorous asceticism to Enklistra. 
The great monastic ensembles (Mount Athos, the monasteries of the Antioch 
region and of Palestine) prospered and attest to the expansion of Byzantine 
monasticism. Manuel Comnenus, according to John Phokas (1185), contributed 
to the restoration of the monasteries of the Holy Land. 

Byzantium saw itself as the depositary of the orthodox interpretation of 
the faith; the development of the humanism of which Psellos and Xiphili- 
nos were the most celebrated representatives was designed to incorporate the 


9 Oikonomides (1960), pp. 58-9. 
"7 Minisci (1958); for Byzantine monasticism as a whole, see Charanis (1971) and Papachryssanthou 
(1973). 
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achievements of philosophy into Christian theology, and the harrying of the 
Neoplatonists or Demetrius of Lampe was intended to prevent the researches 
of the philosophers from going astray. People turned to the church of Con- 
stantinople for guidance on points of faith or discipline: witness the sixty-four 
questions of the patriarch of Alexandria to which Theodore Balsamon replied 
in 1195. 

The struggle against heresy continued: the Paulicians were condemned to 
be burned; the leaders of the Jacobite church were brought before the synod 
and obliged to retract or be shut away in monasteries. Michael Keroularios had 
called the use of unleavened bread by the Armenians heretical, which also led 
him to deal harshly with the Latins; it was because he closed their churches 
in Constantinople and on Mount Athos that Leo IX sent to Byzantium the 
legates who fulminated against Michael the anathema of 16 July 1054. 

The seriousness of this anathema has probably been exaggerated, recent 
research tending to minimise its gravity. Contacts with Rome were not broken 
off, and had been resumed by 1068. Nevertheless, the name of the pope was 
removed from the diptychs, and when Urban II demanded its restoration, in 
1088, the patriarchal synod made this dependent on the despatch by the pope 
of the letter announcing his election and a profession of faith repudiating the 
errors of the church of Rome; this was to announce that Byzantium refused to 
see Rome as the mother of the other churches and contested the orthodoxy of 
the Latins by reason of their formulation of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
The patriarchate stood firm on these points, despite the efforts by the emperors 
to reach a settlement with Rome: Alexis I wanted a joint Graeco-Latin council 
which would settle the question of unleavened bread; Manuel I, in 1166, did not 
alter his church position." Nor was Manuel able to bring his conversations 
with the Armenians and the Jacobites to a successful conclusion; orthodoxy 
refused all compromise. 

It had some considerable success among peoples who had hitherto re- 
mained pagan: the Vardariotes Turks were converted; the elevation of Kiev 
into an archbishopric in 1035 definitively sanctioned the conversion of the 
Russians. 

The three patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem had passed un- 
der Arab domination in the seventh century; but the Chalcedonian Christians 
had retained, or rediscovered, their patriarchs, who continued to reside in the 
three towns. The Byzantine reconquest had restored Antioch to the authority 
of the emperor, and the patriarch had recovered his cathedral, the ‘church of 


^ Manuel associated a Latin theologian with the work of the council; cf. Dondaine (1957). Classic 
accounts of the schism of 1054 and its consequences, e.g. Runciman (1955), need to be reviewed in 
the light of numerous studies; for a good overview of these see Tinnenfeld (1989). For later contacts 
between Rome and Constantinople see Stiernon (1962) and (1976). 
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Cassian'. The patriarchs, and especially the metropolitans of Melitene, tried 
to exploit their dominant position to undermine that of the Monophysites, 
whose leaders were several times arrested and brought before the synod of 
Constantinople. But, at the time of the judgement of John VII (1030), it was 
maintained that the Greek patriarch of Antioch and his bishops would oppose 
the latter being judged by the synod.? They probably thought that the matter 
was within the competence of Antioch, not of Constantinople. 

In fact, the prerogatives of the see of Antioch were endangered. The patriarch 
John III (996/7-1021), chosen from among the dignitaries of St Sophia, agreed 
to be consecrated in Constantinople, renouncing the right of patriarchs to be 
consecrated in their own cathedral by their metropolitans. 

Peter HI (1052-6), also a dignitary of St Sophia and consecrated in Con- 
stantinople, was a native of Antioch; he annulled the earlier renunciation. He 
also declared himself a partisan of pentarchy, that is the government of Chris- 
tendom by the patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria; he sent his synodal letters to the other patriarchs, and opposed 
the claim of the see of Grado to the patriarchal title. Although he disapproved 
of the use of unleavened bread by the Latins, he sought to prevent a rupture 
between Rome and Constantinople and defended against Michael Keroular- 
ius the equality of the two sees. But his successors were all recruited from the 
clergy of St Sophia and consecrated in Constantinople, while the metropolitans 
were usually Greek.” The Byzantine reconquest thus replaced the Syrians, who 
mostly spoke Syriac or Arabic (Arabic became the language of the Christians 
of Antioch of the Greek rite, although the liturgy remained Greek), under the 
authority of the Greeks. 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem also passed under the control of Constantino- 
ple, as a result of the agreements reached in 1027-8 between the caliph of Cairo 
and the basileus, who received the right to name the patriarch, rebuild the Holy 
Sepulchre destroyed by al-Hakim, and create an imperial protectorate over the 
Christians of the Holy Land. 

This control seems to have had repercussions for the liturgy. The Melkites 
retained practices which differed from those of Constantinople; Jerusalem 
maintained its liturgical traditions; but Theodore Balsamon, in his reply to the 
patriarch of Alexandria, avoided all reference to the liturgies of St James or St 
Mark, in favour of that of St John Chrysostom. So local customs tended to 
disappear.”* 

Antioch was reoccupied by the Turks, but the new patriarch, John V, was 
also ordained in Constantinople (1088-9) before taking possession of his see. 


? Michael the Syrian xım, 5-6. 233 Michael the Syrian xvi, 1. 
24 For this much discussed question see Nasrallah (1983), pp. 359-67; also (1987). 
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He recovered his cathedral thanks to the crusaders (1097), but the rupture 
between Bohemond and Alexis I obliged him to resign his office and make 
way for a Latin patriarch. The emperor gave him a successor, who never left 
Constantinople. At Jerusalem, the patriarch Simeon II (1092—9) had to leave, 
expelled by the Turks. He made contact with the crusaders, but died in Cyprus 
before Jerusalem was taken. The bishops of the region gave him two successors, 
John VIII and Sabas, who had previously been bishops in Phoenicia, and a 
Greek patriarch seems to have continued in Jerusalem up until 1110, though 
the Latins gave Simon a Latin successor. 

The emperor persisted in regarding Antioch as a dependency of the empire, 
and maintained a regular succession of patriarchs for the town (and probably 
also for Jerusalem). He also tried to compel the Frankish princes to reinstate 
these patriarchs in Antioch itself; Alexis I imposed this condition on Bohemond 
(treaty of Debol, 1108), specifying that the patriarch should be chosen by the 
emperor from among the clergy of St Sophia; John Comnenus renewed this 
demand, and Manuel I succeeded in having Athanasius III enthroned in the 
cathedral of St Peter, on which the Latin patriarch, obliged to leave Antioch 
for Qusair (1165), immediately placed an interdict. Athanasius perished in the 
earthquake of 1171, and the Latin patriarch resumed his position.” In Jerusalem, 
which Sabas had left in 1118 to settle in Constantinople, it is not until after 
1195 that we find a Greek patriarch residing in one of the monasteries near the 
town: an attempt by Leontius II to establish himself there, between 1175 and 
1185, came to nothing." 

Coexistence between Greek and Latin patriarchs was made difficult by the 
canonical rule in force in both churches prohibiting one city from having 
two bishops, and the unity of confession professed by Greeks and Latins. The 
Latins had taken possession of the 'great churches, that is in northern Syria 
at Antioch, Tarsus, Mamistra, Edessa, Doulichia and Apamea," which had in 
any case earlier been used for Muslim worship, and had installed their own 
bishops; but they had established fewer sees than had existed prior to the Arab 
conquest. This made possible an ‘economic’ solution; the Latin bishop took 
the title of the town where he lived; a Greek bishop received that of another 
episcopal city situated in the same diocese, and the functions of 'vicar for the 
Greeks throughout the diocese. We know that at Edessa the Latin archbishop 
had his cathedral, dedicated to St Mary, St Thaddeus (Addai) and St George, 
while a Greek prelate had his own cathedral 'for the Greeks and the Syrians 
(Melkites)', that is St Sophia. At Jerusalem, Meletius, a Melkite, had the title 
of archbishop of Gaza and Eleutheropolis. More simply, people spoke of the 
^ Hamilton (1980), pp. 172-81. 


26 Horzelt (19403), pp. 70-1. Cf. Hamilton (1988). ?7 Michael the Syrian xv. 8. 
28 Anonymi auctoris chronicon 452; Segal (1970), pp. 189, 256, etc. 
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‘bishops of the Greeks’ at Sidon and at Acre (Ptolemais). It is probable that 
these bishops swore obedience to the Latin bishop, which had no practical 
consequences; they ordained the priests of their own rite, who were subject to 
their jurisdiction alone.” 

Further, it is not the case, as has been claimed, that the Franks made their 
Christian subjects pay the tithe; it was levied only on the lords (some of whom 
might be eastern) and on the Frankish settlers.3° And in Sinai, whose bishop 
was regarded as suffragan of the Latin archbishop of Petra (Kera), the diptychs 
did not bear the name of the pope, but only those of the four patriarchs of the 
Greek rite.* 

With regard to the behaviour of the Franks towards the Melkites - whom 
they called the ‘Syrians’ (Syri) — opinions have differed. J. Prawer thought that 
the crusaders dispossessed them from their great sanctuaries, leaving them only 
a precarious position, and that their situation was worse than it had been under 
the Muslims.? This is not the impression conveyed by the stories of travellers 
like the Russian priest Daniel (1106-7) or John Phokas (1185). The Latins 
certainly took possession of the Holy Places, at the Holy Sepulchre, Josaphat 
and Mount Tabor, as well as the property which formed the endowment of 
these sanctuaries. But they accepted formulae for cohabitation; there was a 
Greek community, with its dignitaries, at the Holy Sepulchre, and another 
at Josaphat. Perhaps, in the former case, it had needed an event regarded as 
miraculous to cause them to renounce an exclusive presence (this is what is 
reported by Matthew of Edessa with regard to the descent of the Sacred Fire 
in 1102).34 At Tabor, the Latins established themselves on the very spot of the 
Transfiguration; the Greeks were close by. Further, the Greeks alone had a 
monastery; pilgrims of all rites visited indifferently the sanctuaries served by 
either party. The great monasteries of the Greek rite (St Sabas, St Theodosius 
the Cenobiarch) remained in the hands of their communities, and benefited 
from the liberality of the Latin princes as well as the princes of their own 
rite. Manuel Comnenus sumptuously decorated the basilicas of the Holy 
Sepulchre and Bethlehem and restored the monasteries of the Precursor and 
St Elias. Sinai was particularly venerated. The general impression is not one of 
a church systematically humiliated. 


?9 Richard (1985), p. 235. 3° Richard (1992). 

Hamilton (1980), p. 185. 32 Prawer (1985). 

The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel, John Phokas, ‘A Brief Description of the Holy Land, 
1185. 

34 Matthews account (c.21, RHC Documents Armeniens, 1, pp. 54-5), accepted by Hamilton (1980), p. 


Ez 


3 


S 


170, does not correspond with that of Fulcher of Chartres, who was both witness to and participant 
in this episode: RHC Occ. m, pp. 385-7. 


35 Richard (1986); Mayer (1977), pp. 406-9. 
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The Franks were mistrustful of the loyalty of the ‘Syrians’, too prompt, in 
their eyes, to accommodate to the domination of the Muslims; and Saladin tried 
to make allies in Jerusalem thanks to a Melkite. But he showed the Melkites 
no particular favour when he took possession of the Holy City. It was in vain 
that Isaac Angelus asked him to grant them the Holy Sepulchre. The Muslim 
princes simply tolerated their presence, as dhimmi, whereas they systematically 
eliminated that of the Franks, whose churches became mosques, palaces or 
stables, in both Edessa and Jerusalem (it was not until 1192 that they agreed 
to the presence of four Latin clerics at the Holy Sepulchre). And the Greeks 
and Melkites were not spared: the great monastery of St Simeon, restored by 
the Byzantines, and many monasteries of the Black Mountain, were sacked in 
1119; their cathedral at Edessa was destroyed in 1146. When the Melkites were 
under Muslim domination, their lot was not particularly favourable: it does 
not seem that the Muslims were able to count on their goodwill or use it against 
the Latins. The latter, what is more, did not reproach them for their collusion 
with the infidel so much as their ‘pusillanimity’; though this did not prevent 
them from entrusting to ‘Syrians the defence of fortresses or employing them 
in their armies. 

The Melkite community, however, assumed increasingly individualistic fea- 
tures. When the prince of Antioch, Bohemond IV, established a patriarch of 
the Greek rite in the see of Antioch, the election was not at Constantinople, 
but at Antioch itself, and of a Melkite, Ibn Abu Saib (1206). Arabic gradu- 
ally replaced Syriac, which remained the language of the villages. It was in 
Arabic that the Melkite physician, Abu’! Faraj Yahya ibn Sa'id, who had fled 
from Egypt at the time of al-Hakim, composed at Antioch, where he died 
around 1166, the continuation of his Annals of the Patriarchs of Alexandria; it 
was also the language in which his contemporary, Abdallah ibn al-Fadl, who 
translated the works of the masters of the ascetic life from Greek into Ara- 
bic, composed theological treatises;?° and it was in Arabic that bishop Paul of 
Sidon, whose dates remain uncertain, wrote a work of apologetics.%7 It was in 
Sinai, where groups of monks of different origins coexisted, that Greek per- 
sisted alongside Arabic, as is shown by the copies of manuscripts produced 
there. 

The particular structure of the patriarchate of Antioch, as it is recorded 
in the Taktika, allowed for the existence of primates, described as ‘catholicos , 
appointed to ‘national churches. Many of them split off from the Chalcedonian 
community, among them that of Armenia. But three remained in communion 
with the Greek patriarch, chief among them that of Georgia. 


36 Nasrallah (1983), 111, pp. 142-59. 37 Khoury (1964). 
38 Nasrallah (1983), 111, pp. 71-8; Cannuyer (1986), p. 110. 
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The church of Georgia became autocephalous in the eleventh century. It 
was the patriarch of Antioch who conceded the Holy Chrism to the Georgian 
catholicos and, in return, received a rent corresponding to the income from 
a hundred villages. The patriarch John III (996/7—1021) renounced this rent 
in favour of the patriarch of Jerusalem, Orestes (986—1006), and it was in 
future the canons of the Holy Sepulchre who went to Georgia to receive it.’ 
This mark of dependence having been removed, the catholicos Melchisedeq 
(1012-30), who had been appointed by the king, assumed the additional title 
of patriarch. Antioch responded by denying the right to self-government of 
a country which had not been evangelised by an apostle; an account of the 
peregrinations of St Andrew was then 'discovered' in which he visited the shores 
of the Black Sea! In the end, Peter III or his successor Theodosius, between 1052 
and 1059, recognised the autocephalous status of the catholicos though without 
granting him the tide of patriarch. This happened at the same time that King 
Bagrat IV succeeded in persuading Byzantium to abandon the subjugation of 
Georgia. 

Nevertheless the influence of the Greek church made itself strongly felt, 
through the intermediary of monasticism. The convent of Iviron, founded 
by a noble Georgian on Mount Athos, was an active centre of translation: 
the son of the founder, Euthymios, translated over thirty works from Greek 
into Georgian.*° His successor, George Mtasmindeli (d. 1066) frequented the 
many Georgian monasteries founded in the Holy Land, where Prohoré had 
built that of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem;* in the Black Mountain, near 
Antioch, where there were nearly a dozen monasteries with Georgian monks 
(there were sixty at St Simeon);* in Constantinople, where the monastery of 
Romané also welcomed Georgians. They had a monastery, Jallia, in Cyprus. 
In 1083-4, a noble Georgian in the service of the basileus, George Bakuriani, 
founded the convent of Petric'oni, which served as a seminary to which young 
men came to be trained before taking up ecclesiastical responsibilities in their 
own country. It was no longer through the intermediary of Armenian, but 
through Greek, that Greek thought penetrated Georgia; the Fathers of the 
church, the psalms, works of exegesis and synaxaria were translated from the 
Greek. The Georgians also contributed to the intellectual life of Byzantium; 
George Mtasmindeli defended the position of the Latins in regard to the use 
of unleavened bread: John Petri’ci felt the influence of the Neoplatonists. So 
the imprint of Constantinople was superposed on the much older imprint of 
Jerusalem. 

39 Nasrallah (1983), 111, p. 86; Richard (1965), pp. 57-8. 


40 Metreveli (1983); Martin-Hisard (1991); Actes d'Iviron, 1-2. 
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This influence was no less visible in the great buildings which the Byzantine 
master architects helped to construct, including the cathedral of Kutaisi, begun 
in 1003, and that of Mtzkheta (1010-29). 

Georgia suffered badly after 1065 from the Turkish invasions, which de- 
stroyed churches, monasteries (Mariam Nishin) and the hermitages of Klard- 
jeti; priests were massacred, important men forced to declare themselves Mus- 
lims and King George II had to pay tribute. The recovery was the work of 
David II, who recaptured Tiflis (1112), Ani (1123) and even conquered Shirvan. 
But he had to restore a church afflicted and exploited, for example its bish- 
oprics taken over by the aristocracy and made hereditary. It was natural for 
him to turn to the norms adopted or recommended in the Byzantine world. 
In 1103, a national council met in the diocese of Ruis and Urbnisi, with the 
aim of restoring ecclesiastical discipline. It ordered the deposition of unworthy 
bishops and respect for the ages fixed by the canons for accession to holy orders; 
it stipulated use of the ritual translated by George Mtasmindeli. The catholicos 
and the bishops were in future to be chosen from among clerics instructed in 
the sacred laws and letters (which corresponded to the teaching of law and 
theology as it had been decreed in Byzantium). The bishops were no longer 
to accept money from candidates for ordination, nor were Christians to sell 
holy vessels. The practice of Antioch was recalled in the obligation to rebaptise 
converted Monophysites, but it was the Byzantine Nomokanon which was the 
basic point of reference. 

Concern for the training of the monastic clergy, from amongst whom the 
bishops were recruited, dictated the reorganisation of the monastery of Ghelati, 
founded in 1014 by Bagrat III, where David built a large church, decorated with 
a mosaic donated by the emperor Alexis I; John Petri'ci taught there. At the 
monastery of Iqalt'o, the abbot Arsen, trained at St George of Mangana, was 
another famous teacher. His knowledge of languages gave him a key role at 
the council at which David II, once his conquests had made him master of 
Ani, brought together the catholicos, the Georgian bishops and the Armenian 
bishops and abbots in the hope of achieving a union of the two churches. The 
council came to nothing, but the initiative attests to the vigour of the Georgian 
revival. 

Georgians were still found in the monasteries of Cyprus, Crete and Syria, and 
on Mount Athos. John Phokas, in 1185, met stylites, hermits and monks from 
Georgia at Gethsemane, at St Gerasimo on the Jordan and at St Chrysostom. 
The monastery of the Cross, briefly occupied by Saladin, was restored by 
the latter, and the Christians of Mosul were much heartened when they 
saw their maphrian return from Georgia, where he had gone to repurchase 
prisoners, in the company of Georgian knights carrying crosses above their 
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banners: the kings of Georgia here inaugurated a tradition which persisted 
(1168). 

The Georgian church was integrated into a structure of feudal character. 
The catholicos, a powerful landed lord, came second only to the king. The 
chancellery, previously occupied by monks, was headed by the bishop of Tchk- 
oudidi; the ecclesiastical dignitaries sat in the royal council and the bishops 
were great lords. This had its dangers; the catholicos Michael, at the end of the 
twelfth century, accumulated bishoprics and the direction of the chancellery. 
He was careful not to attend the council which Queen Thamar summoned to 
repress abuses. Nevertheless, in this expanding kingdom, the church was able 
to make itself heard. 

Little is known about the other Christianities of the Caucasus. The Zichi, 
or Tcherkesses, and the Lesghians of Daghestan had their bishops; the popu- 
lation was Christian, perhaps only superficially. The Muslim conquest forced 
Christianity back into the region of Derbent and Barda’a.** The Alans, no- 
mads in the steppe of Manytch, were largely Christian with a metropolitan 
of Alania; those deported as far as China by the Mongols took their Chris- 
tianity with them; but their ignorance and the survival of pagan practices in 
the territory of the Alans were still deplored in the fourteenth century. The 
Goths of the Crimea also had a bishop, later regarded as metropolitan, depen- 
dent on Constantinople, as were the sees of Alania and the shores of the Black 
Seet 

We also know from later sources, and from the evidence of al-Biruni, of 
the presence of Melkites in Khwarizm and in Khorasan (Merv). The patriarch 
Peter III of Antioch said that in this day there was still a catholicos at Ro- 
magyris, which has been identified as Tashkent, a see originally created for the 
Christians deported into Transoxania, and he mentioned archbishops whom 
he had ordained for this far distant Christianity, probably Sogdian speaking. 
He also refers to a catholicos, depending on his patriarchal see, at Irenopolis, 
that is Baghdad; the presence of this Christianity, too, dated back to the period 
of the deportations of Christians by the Sassanids. The presence of Melkites 
in Mesopotamia and Iran is therefore still attested in the eleventh century, al- 
though whether the two prelates effectively resided in Baghdad and Tashkent 
is open to doubt. 


4 Michael the Syrian xvii, 7. 

^*^ The Alastoi’, whom a letter of 1232 included among the peoples who professed the Greek faith (with 
the Iberians, Abasges, Alans, Goths and Khazars), may have been Lesghians: Les Regestes des Actes du 
Patriarcat, 1, 4, no. 1257. 

^ Dauvillier (1953). 46 Vasiliev (1936). 
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THE CHURCHES OF ASIA OUTSIDE BYZANTINE OBEDIENCE 


The Syrian church, which described itself as orthodox, but which other confes- 
sions called Jacobite (after Jacobus Baradaeus, who had organised it in opposi- 
tion to the Chalcedonian church of Antioch), included all the Monophysites 
not only in Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, but also in Iran, where, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, it had metropolitans at Segestan (Zarang) and 
Khorasan (Farah). But the patriarch now resided in the upper valley of the 
Euphrates, to which the systematic colonisation of the region reconquered by 
Byzantium in the tenth century had attracted large numbers of Syrians and 
Armenians.” The patriarch Athanasius II lived in the convent of Barid, near 
Melitene, where Basil II tolerated his presence. But the Greek metropolitan 
of Melitene, at the time of Romanos Argyros, prompted a repression which 
included among its victims the patriarch John VII (VIII) bar-Abdun; he was 
taken to Constantinople along with many bishops and monks and condemned 
to reclusion in a monastery in Thrace, where he died (1029-33). His succes- 
sors moved to Muslim territory, at Amid. For a while, around 1040, prohibited 
from living in Antioch, and deprived of priests and churches, the Jacobites were 
compelled to go out into the villages for liturgical celebrations; many abjured.5° 

With the retreat of Byzantium, and despite the attempt by Philaretos to re- 
store the patriarchal seat to Barid, the patriarchs retained Amid as their special 
diocese and fixed their usual residence in the monastery of Mar Barsauma, near 
Gargar, in the area controlled by the Frankish counts of Edessa. Michael the 
Syrian (1166—99) transferred the patriarchal diocese to Mardin and temporarily 
abandoned Mar Barsauma for Deir Zafaran. The counts of Edessa had dis- 
appeared; the patriarchate now existed under the hegemony of the Seljuks of 
Anatolia. 

These moves were linked to internal difficulties. The arrest of John VII made 
the Syrians afraid of seeing the patriarchate unoccupied, thanks to Byzantine 
hostility. The faithful had asked the patriarch to ordain children, for fear of a 
lengthy vacancy. 

On John VIFS death, some bishops met clandestinely at Tamanin to elect 
Denis IV; but when he in turn died, the 'oriental' bishops complained that 
the election had again been held without their participation and threatened 
schism. The synod of Gazira laid down that in future no patriarch could be 
consecrated without the agreement of the maphrian, leader of the eastern bish- 
ops. Despite this, Athanasius VI was elected by the western bishops alone; the 
eastern bishops opposed to him John X (IX) bar-Shushan, elected at Mardin, 
who withdrew, but resumed the patriarchate on the death of Athanasius (1068). 


48 Fiey (1973). 4 Palmer (1986). 5° Dagron (1976); Michael the Syrian xv, 1. 
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The election of John XI, who caused Philaretos to intervene, provoked, in re- 
action, the nomination of several anti-patriarchs; unity was not restored until 
1095 in the person of Athanasius VII. Michael the Syrian (1166-99) provoked 
discontent and four bishops met at Mardin and elected as patriarch his god- 
son, Theodore bar-Wahbun; he, having been deposed and imprisoned in a 
monastery, escaped and tried to get himself recognised by the Latin patriarch 
of Jerusalem, then by the Armenian catholicos; the support of Leo II of Armenia 
made it possible for him to be accepted by the bishops of Cilicia before his 
death in 1193. On Michael's death, his successor Athanasius IX was elected by 
an insufficient number of bishops; he was opposed by Michael II, nephew of 
the dead patriarch.” 

The chroniclers leave us in doubt about the quarrels between persons and 
monasteries which troubled the Jacobite church. Athanasius VIII seems to have 
been a particularly difficult personality, and his dispute with the metropolitan 
of Edessa, Basil bar-Sabuni, provoked Frankish intervention. Having taking 
refuge in Amid, he came into conflict with the local bishops, and the amir 
put him under arrest; he had to be begged by Joscelin of Edessa to return to 
his residence. Bishops were frequently deposed; John X (IX), who consecrated 
seventeen bishops between 1064 and 1073, deposed five of them. The patriarch 
was supposed to summon a synod for this purpose, but it was open to him to 
refuse to accept a bishop chosen by his diocesans. The desire for a larger income 
was sometimes a factor when sees were merged, which was not uncommon. 
The bishops of Kaisun and Samosata ‘ravished sees which did not belong to 
them’, and the synod of 1155 pronounced three amalgamations of bishoprics, 
which was a source of scandal.” 

The eastern dioceses of the Jacobite church were grouped under the authority 
of the archbishop of Takrit, who bore the title of maphrian, and to whom the 
metropolitans and bishops of the old Sassanid empire were subordinate. The 
archbishop sought to extend the area of his authority; the synod of Gazira 
gave him authority over Nisibis. But his episcopal town, Takrit, suffered badly; 
the great churches were turned into mosques in 1089. So the maphrian, whose 
authority was contested by the great monastery of Mar Matta, east of Nineveh, 
had Mosul and Nineveh added to his diocese of Takrit in 1155, and settled at 
Mosul.5+ When the patriarch Michael granted the office of maphrian to his 
nephew Gregory Ya‘qub, the monks of Mar Matta opposed him with one of 
their own, Karim bar-Masih (1189). Gregory obtained the assistance of the amir 
of Sinjar, Karim that of the atabeg of Mosul, both of which had to be bought 
with gold. Eventually, the death of the gadi of Mosul, protector of Karim, 


s Kaufhold (1990). 52 Michael the Syrian xv, 12, 14. 
5 Michael the Syrian xv, 4 and xx, 1. 54 Fiey (1974); also (1963). 
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enabled Gregory to enter Mosul (1192).5 It is clear that the rules of the synods 
prohibiting candidates for bishoprics from seeking (or buying) the support 
of temporal princes were a dead letter: Joscelin II of Edessa persuaded the 
patriarch to nominate Basil bar-Shumana as metropolitan of Edessa by refusing 
to allow the patriarchal election to be proclaimed until the patriarch accepted 
his choice. 

Relations with the great monasteries were often stormy. The latter sought to 
achieve a similar autonomy to that enjoyed by Mar Matta. In 1174, the monks 
of Mar Barsauma obtained exemption from the authority of the patriarch, but 
this decision was ratified only by Michael I, a former monk of the convent; the 
troubles which ensued obliged Michael first to leave the monastery, then to 
abolish the privilege (1175). Monasteries proliferated; the bishops supervised 
their orthodoxy, and Basil of Edessa had been on the point of excommunicating 
the monks of Pesqin who were suspected of Messalianism.57 

Relations with the Franks were easier than with the Byzantines; the new ar- 
rivals accepted without difficulty the presence of Jacobite prelates and monks.’ 
Nevertheless, in Jerusalem, the crusaders seized two villages which belonged to 
the convent of St Mary Magdalene, because the Jacobite community and its 
metropolitan had fled to Egypt. King Baldwin I restored them on presentation 
of their deeds of ownership; a knight to whom they had been granted as a fief 
reclaimed them, but the Jacobites won their case in return for compensation.” 
Latins and Syrians shared the same devotions; Michael the Syrian recorded 
the discovery of the bodies of St Thaddeus and Abgar by the first Latin arch- 
bishop, and the recovery of their relics, after 1146, to the benefit of the Jacobite 
cathedral.°° St Barsauma was venerated by the Latins, and a miraculous cure 
led a Frankish knight of Antioch to build him a church, which the Syrian 
patriarch consecrated in 1156.° John XIII (X) was consecrated in the Latin 
cathedral of Turbessel in 1130, and the Latin patriarch of Antioch received 
Michael I in his residence of Qusair, where Michael conducted ordinations, 
in 1167. 

This did not prevent the Latin princes from extorting money and precious 
objects from the prelates and monasteries. Joscelin H, however, devoted to 
St Barsauma, pillaged the convent and seized the treasure, claiming that the 
monks were concealing riches removed from the Muslims. A suitable rationale 
was found; only Latin priests handled sacred vessels; and the saint’s reliquary 
was deposited and venerated in the Latin cathedral of Turbessel; but a heavy 
ransom had to be paid (1148). 


5 Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 236-42. 56 Michael the Syrian xx, 1. 

57 Michael the Syrian xx, 7. 58 Michael the Syrian XVI, I, 2. 59 Martin (1888-9). 
Michael the Syrian xv, 8; Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 422. 
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The Jacobites had involved the Franks in their quarrels. Basil bar-Sabuni 
appealed to the Frankish patriarch against the excommunication launched 
against him by his own patriarch; when the latter refused to absolve him, the 
Latin patriarch put him under arrest. A Melkite ‘philosopher’ came from Edessa 
to mediate; but it cost the Syrian patriarch much silver before he could get the 
prince of Antioch to release him by making clear that the Latin prelate had no 
jurisdiction over the Syrians.9 Theodore bar-Wahbun agreed to submit to the 
authority of Rome in order to obtain the support of the patriarch Heraclius of 
Jerusalem. 

The problem of the union of the churches was in effect posed. According 
to Michael the Syrian, when Cardinal Aubry called a council at Jerusalem to 
which he invited Armenians, Jacobites and Greeks, only the latter refused to 
present their profession of faith, because of the absence of the emperor; the 
former presented theirs, and it was recognised as conforming to that of the 
Roman church (1142). However, Denis bar-Salibi had to write an Expositio 
missae in 1169 to enable his co-religionaries of Jerusalem to argue against the 
Latins. And in 1179, the patriarch Michael presented the patriarch of Antioch, 
Aimery, with a treatise designed to support the position of the Roman church 
against the Manicheans at the third Lateran council. The religious debate 
also extended to the Armenians. John X (IX) refused the invitation to union of 
the catholicos Gregory II, and Bishop Andrew of Mabbug came to Trazark to 
defend the Jacobite practices attacked by Gregory II.6 Manuel Comnenus, 
for his part, sent letters to Michael, to which Michael responded by entrusting 
to Theodore bar-Wahbun a ‘true definition of our orthodoxy’.°° 

These works of apologetics were only part of an abundant literary output. 
Ignatius, metropolitan of Melitene, was, we are told, versed in the Greek and 
Syriac languages, which made him able to make translations; he was learned 
both in theology and in profane literature. John X (IX) never stopped writing, 
even on journeys; he taught and he copied books. Michael the Syrian, in addi- 
tion to his impressive chronicle, composed liturgical works and copied books; 
he rebuilt the monastery of Barsauma after a fire, and built a church at Amid, his 
literary activity matched by artistic endeavour.° The terrible trials which the 
Syrian church endured in themselves stimulated composition; the elegies on 
the devastation of Melitene in 1058, and deploring the capture of Jerusalem by 
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Saladin in 1187.°® But it was the fall of Edessa in 1146, accompanied by mas- 
sacres and the destruction of churches, which provoked a doctrinal controversy 
over the role of Providence, which pitted Bishop John of Mardin against the 
deacon James, who later became bishop of Mar'ash under the name of Denis 
bar-Salibi, and who distinguished himself by his commentaries on the Bible 
and the Fathers of the church, his hymns and his philosophical and theolog- 
ical writings. The Jacobite church remained both active and intellectually 
fertile. 


The ‘Nestorian’ church was defined by the Christological definition of the 
distinction of the two natures of Christ which had been given by Nestorius 
(d. after 451), and which had been adopted by the Christians of the old Sassanid 
empire, placed under the authority of the catholicos of Seleucia/Ctesiphon; 
its liturgical language was Syriac. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, this 
territorial distribution, thanks to which this church defined itself as ‘eastern’, 
was no longer quite accurate. The Tur ‘Abdin was predominantly Jacobite; 
the two communities coexisted at Nisibis and Mardin. There was a Nestorian 
metropolitan at Damascus and a bishop at Jerusalem, who was raised to the 
rank of metropolitan between 1064 and 1072; the Nestorians were numerous in 
Libyaand Tripoli, and present in Egypt. Their pilgrims visited the Holy Land.7? 

The unity of the church was assured in the person of the catholicos, who 
no longer had any contact with the church of Antioch. He was at the head 
of a very rigidly structured hierarchy. He was elected during the course of a 
synod (convoked by the bishop of Kashkar, ‘guardian of the throne' during the 
vacancy) attended by the bishops of the province of Seleucia/Ctesiphon, the 
notables and the clergy of this town and the metropolitans described as ‘from 
the interior: those of Gondisapor, Nisibis, Basra, Mosul, Irbil (after 1176), 
Kirkuk and Halah. He was consecrated in the ancient cathedral of Kokhe, 
the old veh-Ardashar, one of the towns grouped round the former Sassanid 
capital in the ensemble called al-Mada‘in (‘the towns’). But he was immediately 
conducted to Baghdad, where his cathedral and residence were located; the 
caliph provided for the occasion an escort of honour, and it was his vizier who 
arrayed him in his starched veil, the sign of his office. The catholicos also received 
a diploma of investiture, the ‘ahd (pact) which conferred on him authority over 
the Christians and responsibility for their observance of the rules imposed on 
them and their payment of taxes, in particular the annual head tax. 

In fact, it was the government of the caliph which controlled the election and 
authorised meetings of the electoral college. Those who had influence with the 


$8 Nöldecke (1873); Anonymi auctoris chronicon, 485. 
59 Michael the Syrian xv, 3, 4; Van Roey (1960). 7? Fiey (1969). 
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caliph imposed their choice on the electors, which did not pass unopposed. In 
1021, the metropolitan of Nisibis, Elias bar-Sinaya, refused to record the name 
ofthe catholicos Isoyaw IV on the diptychs, regarding him as illegitimate; Isoyaw 
stripped him of the privilege of participating in the election.” 

The catholicos even enjoyed, by virtue of a privilege obtained in 913 (when 
the Melkites had wished to establish a prelate in Baghdad), the exclusive right 
to represent Christians of any confession. He reminded the Jacobite maphrian 
of this in 1004 when he came to consecrate a church which had burned down 
in Baghdad, and again in 1069, when he intervened in a mixed marriage; the 
maphrian was required to make a public act of repentance. Custom demanded 
that the maphrian travel to Baghdad to receive the humeral, mitre and pastoral 
staff from the catholicos.”* 

The catholicos had the right to create episcopal or metropolitan sees, con- 
ditional on a synod of at least three bishops. He appointed the metropolitans 
and confirmed their nomination of the bishops of their provinces by conferring 
on them the ‘perfection. This regime was relaxed for the metropolitans ‘from 
the exterior but the bishops and metropolitans were all recruited from among 
Mesopotamians and Persians. Syriac was the liturgical language throughout the 
church; but the hymns and gospels were translated into the vernacular; and 
Arabic was already the normal language of the Chaldeans of Mesopotamia.” 

The lower clergy were married; they were recruited from the countries where 
they exercised their liturgical functions. Only former monks could become 
bishops; the monasteries were still numerous, but they are poorly documented 
for the eleventh and twelfth centuries." 

The church paid the penalty for its ‘protected’ position. Too boisterous 
a procession, for example at a burial, aroused the indignation of the ulama, 
who incited the mob to sack churches, episcopal residences or the houses of 
the principal Christians. And they periodically called for the interdicts pro- 
claimed by al-Mutawakkil to be revived, in particular the obligation to wear 
a distinctive sign and the prohibition on occupying official positions. In fact 
the Muslim men of law, who were also the preachers in the mosques, and the 
Christian 'secretaries in the entourage of the caliph were engaged in a power 
struggle. The interdicts were officially reinstated in 1031, 1056 and 1058, and 
soon forgotten. But in 1091, at the request of Nizam al-Mulk, the caliph’s vizier, 
Ibn Shuqa, rigorously applied these measures, which were enforced until 1105. 
This resulted in the apostasy — sometimes false — of many Christian secretaries 
and the dismissal of others; their influence was consequently reduced. It was 
now the Christian doctors who used their influence in the service of their 
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co-religionaries. One of them, the monk Ibn al-Wasiti, physician to the caliph, 
in 1105 obtained the abolition of the distinctive signs, and in 1109 permission 
to elect a catholicos. The favour of the caliph was such that he himself was 
appointed in 1132. But, at the time of the catholicos Elias III (1176-90), the 
caliph decided once again to bar Christians from official posts. And exactions 
were common; when the catholicos Bar Sawma I (1134-6) could not satisfy the 
exorbitant demands, the vizier had his residence sacked. 

Nevertheless, outside Baghdad, the Nestorians often remained influential, 
no doubt thanks to their wealth. Thus the Jacobite bishop of Raqqa, in order 
to promote his claims to become metropolitan, was able to obtain the support 
of the Nestorians who were ‘chiefs and governors of the region of Mardin’, that 
is, auxiliaries of the local amir.7° 

The Nestorians had few contacts with the rest of the Christian world. It is 
known that those in Baghdad, between 1149 and 1175, buried in the oratory 
of one of their churches the bodies of captive Franks who had been put to 
death, probably for having refused to abjure, and who were therefore seen as 
martyrs. Their relations with the Jacobites were generally peaceful. 

Intellectual life again offers a famous name, that of Elias bar-Sinaya, who 
recorded in his Sessions the conversations he held, in 1026, with the vizier Ibn 
“Ali al-Maqrizi on the subject of the Christian faith, and which are one of 
the last examples of a genre which was extremely successful. We owe him also 
a Syriac grammar, an Arabo-Syriac dictionary and some liturgical treatises.77 
Though he was primarily a Syriac author, Arabic occupied an increasingly 
important place in the Nestorian church; it was the language in which Mari 
wrote his Livre de la Tour, a history of the catholicos. 

We do not see a spectacular decline on the part of this church, though it is 
true that we are ill-informed. Most of the bishoprics seem still to have been 
occupied in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. It may perhaps have been 
at this point that there began the reduction in their number which would be 
obvious a century later, and which first affected the southern regions. 

But its influence extended beyond the Arabic- and Syriac-speaking world. It 
had been a missionary church, in contact with India, central Asia and the Far 
East. The conquest of Turkestan by Islam probably dealt it a serious blow. But 
Christians were found in Khorasan, in Sogdiana and in Xin-Jiang. Christian 
texts were written in Turkish and Sogdian, such as those found in the ruins 
of the monastery of Bulayiq, near Turfan, which date from the tenth century, 
or the even older funerary inscriptions of the valley of the Tchou, Kashgar 
had a bishop between 1176 and 1190. At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
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the whole region passed under the domination of the Kara Khitai, who were 
Buddhists, but who counted Christians as of their own clan." We know that 
the khan of a Turkish people of Mongolia, the Keraits, embraced Christianity 
around 1009, after a miraculous vision; a Christian merchant had interpreted 
it for him, and the metropolitan of Merv applied to the catholicos to relax the 
rules of fasting in view of their nomadic way of life. The dynasty of the Keraits 
remained Christian, as did that of their neighbours, the Onguts, and one of 
the leaders of the Naimans, Kutchlug, was a Christian until his conversion to 
Buddhism at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Nestorian Christianity 
had its faithful, its monks and a hierarchy as far east as northern China. 

Merchants and monks also carried Christianity to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean and the China Sea DC Christian communities were founded, and re- 
mained in contact with the catholicos; in India, where the tomb of St Thomas 
attracted pilgrims, of whom at least one, Bernard the Penitent, came from the 
west?! in the Sunda Islands, in the Malaysian peninsula and even southern 
China. It was once thought that Christianity disappeared from this country 
with the massacre of foreign merchants at Canton in 878; they returned, and 
the recent discovery of the tombstone of a Nestorian bishop responsible for the 
government ofthe Christians and Manicheans of the district of Xiangnan at the 
end of the thirteenth century suggests that Christianity had been established 
in the locality.* 

So although the environment of the church subject to the catholicos who 
resided in Baghdad became increasingly less favourable in Mesopotamia and 
in Iran, its missionary expansion did not slacken in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The foundation of the Mongol empire destroyed many Christian 
dynasties, but it allowed the survival of hopes which were kept alive throughout 
the thirteenth century. 


The Armenian church experienced severe difficulties as a result of Byzantine 
policy following the annexation of the Armenian kingdoms. The basileis in 
effect sought to persuade the Armenians to adhere to the doctrine defined by 
the council of Chalcedon and abandon their liturgical peculiarities. In fact, 
many Armenians inclined towards the Christological definition adopted by 
the Greeks; in the tenth century, even some of their catholicos moved closer to 
it. The Armenians who had entered imperial service, of whom many were inte- 
grated into the Byzantine aristocracy, and notably those who governed frontier 
provinces in the name of the emperor, such as Philaretos at Marash, Thoros 
at Edessa and Gabriel at Melitene, were ‘Chalcedonians. The ‘Chalcedonian 
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Armenians’, who were given the sobriquet /zati, had at least one monastery 
in the Black Mountain, called the Pomegranate, to which Nikon of the Black 
Mountain retired in 1084.9 This particular community seems not to have 
survived the twelfth century: the Armenian church was once again obedient 
to its catholicos. 

The catholicos Petros Gokadarz (1019-54) did not oppose the transfer of 
Ani to Byzantine rule (he was at one point even deposed because he was 
reckoned to be too favourable to Byzantium). He was none the less enticed to 
Constantinople, where he was detained, and which heleft for Cappadocia. The 
emperor dragged out the election of his successor, Khatchik I, also banished to a 
Cappadocian monastery after having refused to side with the Greek church. His 
death was followed by a vacancy which lasted for five years. The new catholicos, 
Gregory II (Vahram Pahlavouni) (1065—1105), faced a difficult situation. King 
Gagik II had done away with the Greek metropolitan of Sebastia;* he himself 
was to be assassinated; the emperor Romanos Diogenes wished, it was said, to 
have done with Armenian resistance. And Gregory, attracted by the monastic 
life, granted the reality of his responsibilities to others who also took the title 
of catholicos; George (1071-3); Sarkis, consecrated at Honi, to whom he sent 
the patriarchal insignia left by Petros. In 1074, at Ani, he consecrated as bishop 
his nephew Basil, who proclaimed himself catholicos in 1081 and made an act of 
submission in 1090 to the sultan Malik-Shah. Gregory stayed in Egypt, where 
he assumed the functions of catholicos within the large Armenian community, 
but returned to Jerusalem (where he endured the siege of 1099), and then to the 
Black Mountain. However Philaretos, having failed to persuade the successor 
of Sarkis to join him in Marash, arranged the election in this town of a Paul 
(1065).°° Gregory prepared the reunification; he persuaded Basil to recognise 
himself his coadjutor and, on the death of Gregory, it was effectively Basil who 
became the sole catholicos. 

Basil had transferred his residence from Ani to Kaisun, to which an Armenian 
leader, Kogh Vasil, had attracted a whole party of the Armenian aristocracy. He 
benefited from the generosity of Baldwin, count of Edessa. When he died, he 
left his see, as Gregory II had foreseen, to another Pahlavouni, a great nephew 
of Gregory IL who took the name of Gregory III (1113). However, a group of 
bishops refused to accept this choice, on the grounds of the latter’s extreme 
youth, and made catholicos the bishop of Aghtamar, David Thornikian. A 
succession of ‘catholicos of the house of the Azdzruni' followed each other at 
Aghtamar in spite of the excommunication pronounced against them. 
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The ‘red monastery’ (Garmir Vank), previously Jacobite, where Gregory II 
and Basil had ended their days, remained the residence of the catholicos until 
its destruction by the Turks in 1136. The countess of Edessa, Beatrice, offered 
them the castle of Hromgla, which became the property of the prelate in 1152 
and remained in his possessions until the end of the thirteenth century: the 
catholicos was therefore close to Little Armenia. 

The shift of the seat of the catholicos corresponded to a shift of Armenian 
Christianity; in the tenth century, the Byzantines had appealed, among others, 
to the Armenians to populate the reconquered towns, especially Antioch. In 
the eleventh century, it was the high officers of the ancient kingdoms who 
moved, along with thousands of their subjects, to Cappadocia, and the Turk- 
ish invasions accelerated the process;" they colonised the Taurus Mountains, 
where the Armenian aristocracy carved out lordships whose populations of- 
ten remained largely Jacobite, but with the addition of Armenian warriors, 
burgesses and priests. The plain of Adana received Armenian colonists in 
its turn. Other Armenians emigrated to Egypt, and Gregory II had to provide 
them with a spiritual leader (who in the twelfth century bore the title of catholi- 
cos). Thus it became necessary to instal Armenian bishops in regions hitherto 
beyond the jurisdiction of the catholicos, and where the Armenians mixed with 
other Christians. They had a monastery (St James) and a bishop in Jerusalem. 
The first personage of the church after the catholicos was the ‘catholicos of the 
Aghouans’, who had to abandon the former Albania (Arran) and transfer his 
seat from Barda‘a to Gandza;?? He presided over the synods and consecrated 
the catholicos. The metropolitan system was weak, each bishop in practice de- 
pendent on the catholicos. Chosen from amongst the monastic clergy, he usually 
lived in a monastery. There was a remarkable flowering of monasteries. 

Kogh Vasil took from the Syrians the ‘red monastery’ and six other monas- 
teries near to Kaisun in order to install Armenian monks.” The establishment 
of the Armenians in Cilicia led to the foundation of Trazarg, Skevra and 
Arthageghin. Their special feature was the position occupied by theologians 
(vardapet) who ran schools and transmitted from master to disciple the tradi- 
tion of which they were the depositaries. The monasteries of Greater Armenia 
grouped round Haghpat claimed to be guardians ofthe traditions ofthe church, 
and did not hesitate to enter into conflict with the catholicos. À concern for 
reform was not unknown in this monastic world; the vardapet Kevork Meghrik 
(died 1145) gave a rule to the great monastery of Trazarg.?* 

The Armenian church was always interested in the prospect of a union of 
the churches. It had long been in contact with the Greeks; Armenians had 
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reached the west by the tenth century, and Gregory VII had received their 
complaints at the time of the Turkish invasion.» The Georgian conquests of 
the twelfth century in Great Armenia had placed many Armenians, and their 
historical capital, Ani, under Georgian control. The Armenian barons 'of the 
Mountain’ had succeeded in occupying Cilicia thanks to the conflicts between 
the Franks and the Byzantines and gained admission to the concert of states 
born of the crusades. Those in the Edessa region, who had summoned the 
crusaders against the Turks in 1097, and tried to play one off against the other, 
had had to give way to the counts of Edessa and their vassals, though Armenians 
continued to be numerous amongst the county’s officials. The historian Ernoul 
asserts that the Rupenid baron Thoros proposed to the king of Jerusalem 
that Armenian warriors should be settled in the Holy Land to strengthen its 
defences. 

Nevertheless, the Armenians did not sever their contacts with the Muslims; 
the successor of Thoros, Mleh, allied with Nur al-Din to expel the Byzantines 
from Cilicia; the nephew of the catholicos Gregory IV seized Hromgla with the 
help of the Turks in 1185, and his uncle had to besiege the fortress. But the same 
Gregory had only been able to take possession of Hromgla with a diploma of 
Nur al-Din; and, around 1165, the catholicos had to appeal to the caliph of 
Baghdad to secure the abdication of a competitor who had been enthroned, 
in Sassun, thanks to the favour of Shah-Armin.?* 

The difficulties with the Greeks, which had led King Gagik II to draw 
up a defence of the Armenian faith which was accepted by the majority of 
Armenians, had been aggravated by the attitude adopted by Michael Keroular- 
ios with regard to unleavened bread. Gregory II had sought contacts with 
the church of Rome as much as with the Monophysites of Syria and Egypt; 
Pope Gregory VII sent him a mitre and pallium, but asked him to remove 
from the Trisagion the words ‘who was crucified’, as suspect of Monophysitism; 
the Jacobite patriarch replied with a critique of Armenian practices. In 1142, 
Gregory III went to Jerusalem, whither the papal legate had invited him to 
a council; he delivered to the latter a profession of faith and promised Pope 
Eugenius III to submit to the authority of Rome. 

From 1165, hard negotiations opened with the Greeks; the spokesman for the 
latter, Theorianos, went twice to Cilicia. In spite of the opposition of the monks 
of Haghpat and Sanahin, the synod of Hromgla accepted a profession of faith 
confessing the two natures, demanding in return that Byzantium recognise the 
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legitimacy of the use of unleavened bread (1179). The death of Manuel I put a 
stop to the discussions, but under Nerses of Lampron they resumed. 

In December 1184, Pope Lucius III revived the despatch of the pallium and 
mitre to Gregory IV. A rapprochement with Rome was hoped for by the baron 
Leo II, who in January 1198 procured the proclamation of the union by the 
catholicos Gregory VI. The historian Kirakos has cast doubt on the sincerity 
of this move, and it has been suggested that the election of an anti-catholicos, 
Basil of Ani (1195-1206), was a sign of the opposition of Greater Armenia to 
Gregory; in fact Basil’s election took place the day after the deposition and 
suspicious death of Gregory V, which seems not to have been connected with 
the question of the union of the churches 29 

The search for a Christological formulation acceptable to the other 
churches promoted interest in them. Nerses of Lampron learned Syriac, Greek 
and Latin; he admired the charity of the Latins whose mass he translated into 
Armenian, and he also made translations from the Greek. Before him, the patri- 
arch Gregory II earned the surname of Martyrophile by his research into the 
lives ofthe saints, which took him to Syria, Egypt, Constantinople and possibly 
Rome; this enabled him to compose the Armenian synaxary, revised and 
completed by his nephew Gregory III. Mekhitar Gosch, of Guedik, composed 
a code of procedure; Hovhannes Serkavan, of Haghpat, reformed the calendar; 
Kevork Meghrik, of Trazark, reformed the menologe. The catholicos Nerses 
Shnorhali, nephew of Gregory IIL completed works of exegesis, and wrote 
panegyrics, hymns and a great mystical poem; Nerses of Lampron wrote pane- 
gyrics, commentaries on the books of Wisdom and liturgical works.? Matthew 
of Edessa and his continuator, Basil the Priest, have left us their chronicle. At the 
period when the coronation of Leo II restored the Armenian royalty (1198—9), 
the Armenian church was experiencing a remarkable flowering. 


The controversy relating to the profession of faith of the Maronites is not 
closed; the adherence of the Maronites to Monotheletism is accepted by some 
historians, but rejected by others. Monotheletes are certainly mentioned in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries; the patriarch John V of Antioch composed 
a treatise against them, and the reply made by Thomas, bishop of Kafartab 
(1089), who claimed to be expressing the doctrine received by the Franks, 
the Syrians, the Copts, the Abyssinians and the Nubians, strikes a distinctly 
Monotheletist, if not even Monophysite, note.?7 Also, in 1195, the patriarch 
Mark of Alexandria questioned the Greek theologian Theodore Balsamon as 
to how to behave towards Monotheletes and, more particularly, towards a 
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Monothelete priest returned to orthodoxy.” It should be noted that none of 
these texts refers directly to Lebanon; it is William of Tyre, writing around 1180, 
who assimilates the Maronites to the adherents of the Monotheletist doctrine.” 

The Maronites were essentially concentrated in one part of Lebanon, 
between Beirut and Tripoli, and in the mountains; in the twelfth century, they 
had a monastery at Koutzovendi in Cyprus, and Ricoldo of Monte Croce en- 
countered them at Takrit. They were a relatively numerous community; they 
had profited from Frankish domination to construct and decorate churches, 
of which one, Mar Shabta at Magbes, had been built by a Frankish knight. 
Maronite monks provided the populations of a number of monasteries, some 
of which served as patriarchal residences, Kaftun and later Yanuh being the 
most common choice. The archbishops and bishops also seem to have adopted 
the monasteries, and appear relatively indifferent to the circumscriptions 
of the old episcopal cities. The rivalries between monasteries gave rise to 
schisms about which we know very little; later tradition has related them to 
the divergent attitudes towards achieving union with Rome; and it has been 
concluded on the basis of the text of the bull of Innocent HI dated 1216'°° 
that bloody disturbances broke out in connection with the union proclaimed 
in 1182. It may, in practice, have been a matter simply of the definition in 
the bull of judicial prerogatives which exceeded those of the archbishops, by 
authorising the patriarch to absolve perpetrators of sacrilege or violence against 
priests. The causes of conflict could be very diverse; Lebanon retained, under 
the authority of the counts of Tripoli, the kings of Jerusalem and their vassals, 
its local leaders (the rais) who were bound by close ties to the monasteries; the 
rivalries between clans could not fail to take on a religious colour. 

There is a tradition that the Maronites were able to participate in the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem in 1142 and use the occasion to parade their unity with the 
doctrine of the church of Rome, like many other confessions. But William 
of Tyre claims that it was towards 1182 that the patriarch of Antioch, Aimery 
of Limoges, achieved recognition of this union, which was to be the subject of 
new discussions between the Maronite prelates and the legate Peter Capuano 
in 1203. 

The activity of the Maronite church is visible not only in the inscriptions 
and paintings conserved in churches, but in the copying of manuscripts and the 
translation of the canons and novels into Arabic (which was tending to replace 
Syriac as the language of the church, and was written in Syriac characters, 


called karshuni); they constituted a collection of juridical and moral texts, the 
Kitab al-Huda. 
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THE AFRICAN CHURCHES 


African Christianity comprised two geographically distinct parts: the western 
part (the Maghreb), which depended on the patriarchate of Rome and which, in 
the eleventh century, escaped the Fatimid caliphs to pass under the domination 
of other dynasties; the eastern part, consisting of Egypt, where there was the 
same mosaic of faiths as in Syria, with Nubia and Ethiopia, which were not 
part of the Islamic empire. 

The Latin church of the Maghreb continued to use Latin as its liturgical 
language and in funerary inscriptions, although the Christians increasingly 
used Arabic.’ The archbishopric of Carthage survived, perhaps until after 
1192; but the episcopate was skeletal, according to Leo IX only five bishops; 
Gregory VI was obliged to appoint a bishop of Bougie (Bugia) so that the 
archbishop had access to two co-consecrators in order to consecrate the bishop 
of Tunis in 1076; the Muslim kings called for these sees to be filled. Christian 
communities are mentioned at Gafsa, Nefta and Qal'a of the Banu Hammad. 

It has been assumed that the Almohads destroyed North African Chris- 
tianity, Abd al-Mu' min offering the Christians of Tunis, in 1159, the choice 
between conversion or death. The reality was less clear-cut. In Morocco, un- 
der the Almoravids, the number of Christians was temporarily increased by 
the deportation of the Mozarabs of al-Andalus, who were compromised with 
Alfonso I of Aragon (1126);'°* but it seems that previously there had been forced 
conversions; at Marrakesh, a search of the house of a convert revealed a clan- 
destine oratory with all the liturgical furniture and books in Latin characters." 

The intellectual life of this Christianity is, to us, a closed book; we should 
nevertheless note that it was in Carthage that was born (1020) and educated 
Constantine the African, who travelled in the East, became a monk in Monte 
Cassino and had some connection with the school of Salerno in southern Italy 
where he died in 1087.'* This raises the question of the existence of an educated 
milieu and of Christian practice of medicine. 

In Egypt, Nestorians are known to have been among the victims of the 
persecution of al-Hakim,' and in 1195 the patriarch Mark pondered how he 
should behave towards them as well as towards the Monotheletes. 

More important is the presence of the Armenians, shown favour by their 
compatriots, whether converted to Islam or not (Badr al-Jamali and his son 
al-Afdhal; Bahram), who occupied the post of vizier and were surrounded 
by troups of Armenians. The catholicos of Armenia visited, and gave them a 
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"catholicos .'°° They had their own churches; some of them nevertheless entered 
Coptic monasteries (an inscription in Coptic and Armenian written in 1124 by 
a scribe called Thoros has been found near Sohag).'^7 

The Melkite church suffered the persecutions of al-Hakim, even though 
he was the brother-in-law of a Melkite patriarch. It found a place again on 
the death of the caliph and retained links with Byzantium, which many of 
its patriarchs visited. In the twelfth century, many monasteries and thirteen 
metropolitans were still dependent on the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria, 
who exercised a certain influence; it seems likely that it was the Melkite model 
which inspired the reform projects of Markus ibn al-Kauber, who became a 
Melkite, and was made head of a monastery in 1184. 

However, the letter of the patriarch Mark, to which Theodore Balsamon 
replied in 1195, conveys the impression of a community scattered all along 
the Nile, but few in number, which is why the patriarch considered relaxing 
the rules regarding prohibited marriages. Other problems arose regarding the 
reintegration ofthe Jacobites, Nestorians, Monotheletes and Armenians, whom 
Mark seemed ready to excuse from rebaptism if they returned to orthodoxy.’ 
The same was true in the case of the Latin captives who sought religious help. 
The patriarch was ready to provide it; Theodore asked him to do so only after 
they had abjured their errors. Mark, and his successor Nicholas, seem to have 
gone further, since Innocent III thanked the latter for his goodwill towards the 
captives.'°? 

The Coptic church had a large congregation. The patriarch Christodou- 
los (1047-77), while retaining his residence in Alexandria, transferred his 
cathedral"? to the capital of the caliphs, at Fustat (Cairo), in the church of 
Our Lady ‘the hanged’ (al-Mu'allaqa). He usually lived in the monastery of 
St Sergius. It was in Cairo that the bishops, the clergy and the ‘archontes 
(the community's notables) met for the election and proclamation of the pa- 
triarch. In 1065, there were still fifty-two bishoprics and many monasteries. 
It had been possible to undo the unhappy consequences of al-Hakim’s per- 
secution; already, in the final years of his caliphate, the destroyed churches 
had been rebuilt and the Christians who had been forced to convert had 


been able to return to their faith." The interdicts decreed by al-Hakim were 
abolished. 
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So the Christians enjoyed a relative tolerance as long as the government 
of the Fatimids lasted. However, the links between the Coptic church and 
the Christianities of Nubia and Ethiopia, which were beneficial to the former 
inasmuch as it enjoyed the protection of the sovereigns of these countries, 
and their liberality, had its disadvantages; the governors of Egypt held it re- 
sponsible for any vexations which the Muslims might suffer at the hands of 
the Nubians and Ethiopians. It was claimed that the patriarch Christodoulos 
had instructed the metropolitan of Nubia to destroy the mosques, and that 
he had incited the king of Nubia to cease to pay the tribute due to Egypt; 
the vizier Yazur threw the patriarch into prison, shut the churches and im- 
posed on the Christians a fine of 70,000 dinars. When Badr al-Jamali was 
vizier, it was rumoured that the Muslims were persecuted in Nubia; the patri- 
arch was again imprisoned, then released when the rumour turned out to be 
unfounded. 

It is only with the appearance of Saladin and the fall of the Fatimid dy- 
nasty that we hear of the restoration of interdicts against Christians — which 
remained theoretical — and more particularly of confiscations of which they 
were the victims. Since the Copts had under the Fatimids been tax farmers and 
controllers of the revenues, they were an obvious target for such measures. The 
Coptic churches were despoiled of their property (2,923 dinars, 4,826 sacks of 
grain and 915 acres of land, according to Abu Salih); many churches, especially 
in Cairo, were burned down or sacked by rioters who attacked the Copts like 
the Armenians and the Melkites. Nevertheless, the wealthy faithful rebuilt or 
restored most of these churches H? 

It is possible that the church experienced a certain laxity. The disciplinary 
canons promulgated by Christodoulos dealt exclusively with liturgical ques- 
tions, the respect owed to priests and the problems posed by marriages between 
Copts and Melkites. In contrast, those of Cyril II (1078-92) denounced the 
purchase for cash of episcopal office and reminded bishops of their duty. Those 
of Gabriel II ibn-Turaik (1136-45) attacked negligent priests. These hints of lax- 
ity perhaps explain the success of the preaching of the monk Ibn Kaubar, who 
sought to reform the practices of the church; he wanted to revitalise the piety 
of the faithful by reviving the confession of sins by the penitent to a priest, and 
more frequent communion. He was accused of wanting to introduce Melkite 
practices into the Coptic church; Michael the Syrian wrote a treatise denounc- 
ing him as Messalian. He gathered a numerous party and tried to obtain the 
support of vizier; he sought to dissuade the faithful from paying tribute to the 
patriarch. Regarded as a troublemaker, he finally left the Coptic church and 
joined the Melkites (1184)."? 
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The Coptic church had retained the use of the Greek language in the liturgy, 
in parallel with that of the Coptic language, by using the liturgy of St Mark. 
But the change from Coptic to Arabic, traditionally dated to the first half of 
the thirteenth century, was already visible; according to Michael the Syrian, 
the patriarch Gabriel II, ‘very skilled in the writing and the language of the 
Arabs’, had translated into this language the Old and the New Testaments, the 
books of liturgy and other works. "^ 


The history of Nubian Christianity, which extended upstream from the first 
cataract of the Nile to beyond the sixth cataract, has been transformed recently 
by archaeological discoveries which have above all related to the northern part 
of the country, Nobatia, whose capital was Pakhoras (Faras)."5 We have less 
evidence for the two other kingdoms, those of Makurra and Alwa, though 
there is no doubt that they were Christian. 

At Pakhoras, it has been possible to recover the list ofthe twenty-seven hold- 
ers of the see of this town, who succeeded each other between 600 and 1169. 
But the interpretation of these discoveries has revived the controversy regarding 
the faith professed by the church of Nubia. The tomb of bishop John, who 
died in 1005, was marked by a Greek liturgical inscription; portraits of bishops 
show them without the humeral, the characteristic ornament worn by Coptic 
bishops; Marian iconography gives way to the image of the Galaktrophousa 
virgin. This has led some historians to conclude that the eleventh-century bish- 
ops belonged to the Melkite church (which had effectively penetrated Nubia 
in the eighth century). Other historians have offered equally strong arguments 
in opposition to this hypothesis; Greek and Coptic were used concurrently in 
the Coptic liturgy (to which the Nubian church added its own language, Old 
Nubian); the image of the Virgin suckling Jesus is also found in Coptic Egypt." 

The church of Nubia was not autocephalous. It had at its head a metropolitan 
who resided at Dongola, capital of the kingdom, on whom depended the 
episcopal sees of the three kingdoms united under the sovereignty of the king 
of Nubia. The metropolitan was consecrated by the patriarch of Cairo, who 
could also send his episcopal letters (al-Hakim forbade this, which appears 
to have been a measure of persecution). Relations between Egypt and Nubia 
were regular; since the end of the ancient world, they had observed a treaty, 
the bagt (pactus), presented by the Muslims as a tribute, since it stipulated 
the annual delivery of 400 slaves, but which also obliged them to provide the 
rulers of Nubia with large quantities of grain, wine, fabrics and two horses. 


"^ Michael the Syrian xvi, 5. ™ Michalowski (1967). 
16 The opposing theses are discussed by K. Michalowski, M. Krause and P. V. Van Morsel in Dinkler 
(1970); also Gamber (1983). 
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We have seen that the caliphs, or at least their viziers, considered the patriarchs 
as responsible for the execution of the treaty and the favourable treatment 
that the Muslims ought to receive in Nubia, where their mosques were to be 
tolerated; they regarded them as in a position to make themselves obeyed by 
the metropolitans. 

The great Egyptian monastic centres were still influential in Nubia. When 
King Solomon abdicated, after 1078, to retire to the convent of St Onophrios, 
near al-Wadi, the caliph invited him to Cairo, and it was in an Egyptian 
monastery that he ended his days. The Nubians also made the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where they are often mentioned. They were in contact with the 
Jacobite church; a Nubian prince who went to Baghdad in 1147 also met there 
the Syrian patriarch."7 

The advent of the Ayubids was marked by a crisis in relations with Egypt. 
A Muslim rebel, who had seized part of the kingdom, provoked the intervention 
of the nephew of Saladin, Turan-shah. The latter seized Prima (Qasr Ibrim), 
and tortured the bishop to make him reveal where his treasures were hidden, 
and he transformed the cathedral into a mosque (2 January 1173). The Egyptian 
army withdrew in 1175 and the cathedral was restored to its original purpose; 
but the cupola, which had been destroyed, was not rebuilt. It seems that, from 
this date, the Nubian church lost some of its vitality. 

Christian Ethiopia communicated with Egypt through the intermediary of 
Nubia. It was the king of Nubia, George II, whom, in the last years of the 
tenth century, the king of Axum asked to intercede with the Coptic patriarch 
to procure the despatch of a metropolitan and bishops in order to restore the 
religious life of Nubia; this had been threatened by an invasion during which 
Axum had been destroyed. The territory subject to the Ethiopian kingdom 
had lost its southern dependencies, probably as a result of the revolt of peoples 
only superficially subject; the progress of Islam in the countries situated to the 
east of the kingdom, and among the merchants who frequented the Red Sea, 
also constituted a threat to Christianity. 

Like the Nubians, the Ethiopians were dependent on the Coptic patriarch, 
who appointed, from among the Egyptian clergy, the metropolitan (abuna) 
placed at the head of their ecclesiastical hierarchy. This appointment supplied 
the caliphs with a means of pressure which they did not fail to exploit. On the 
death of the abuna Victor (Fiqitor), an Egyptian called Abdun claimed that he 
had been sent by the patriarch and took the name of Cyril. When the royal court 
remained suspicious, he turned to the vizier Badr al-Jamali, showering him with 
presents, and the vizier ordered the patriarch to confirm his appointment. The 
trick having been exposed, Cyril was deposed and a nephew of the previous 


77 Cerulli (1968), p. 353. 
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metropolitan, Sawiros (1077-92) was nominated to replace him. Badr al-Jamali 
took advantage of this to ask that the king of Ethiopia send him tribute, build 
some mosques and protect the Muslim merchants. When these demands were 
not accepted (the king built seven mosques, but the Abyssinians destroyed 
them), the vizier threw the brother of Sawiros into prison, and the patriarch 
sent two bishops to Axum as a reminder of the ministers demands. The latter 
had threatened to destroy the churches of Egypt if he was not obeyed; to which 
the king replied that in that case his army would proceed to destroy Mecca. 

The advent ofa new dynasty, from the family ofthe princes of Bugna (one of 
whom had married the daughter of a king of Axum), that of the Zagwé, seems 
to have been accompanied by an expansion of Ethiopian Christianity towards 
Amhara and Choa. This would explain why, in 1137, King Yimra Kristos sought 
from the patriarch the creation of three new episcopal seats. The caliph refused 
to accept this, probably because he feared that an increase in the number of 
bishops would make it possible that even metropolitans might be elected in 
Ethiopia, which would have weakened Egyptian influence. 

The Zagwé kings have been remembered as fervent Christians. Several of 
them were described as saints (geddus) and became the subjects of hagio- 
graphical stories. Yimra Kristos is said to have insisted on the observance of 
monogamy, often ignored by Ethiopian sovereigns. 

The centre of their power had moved from the region of Axum towards Lasta. 
The capital was no longer in Axum, but in a new town which had been called 
Roha (it has been suggested that this name might reproduce the Syriac name 
of the town of Edessa, made familiar to the Abyssinians by the translation into 
their language of the legend of King Abgar)."? It later took the name of Lalibela, 
after King Gabre Mesqal, who reigned around 1180, and it has become famous 
for its churches carved into the rock. This was a method of construction already 
widespread in the kingdom of Axum, which was also common in that of the 
Zagwé. But in their capital, they wanted to present an image of Jerusalem; the 
sanctuaries carved in the rock, later decorated with paintings, corresponded 
to those of the Holy City which Ethiopian pilgrims had so often visited. The 
church of the Saviour of the World, with its five naves and triple sanctuary, 
was that of the metropolitan, and Gabre Mesqal was buried in that of the 
Golgotha. Tradition attributes their construction to workers from Jerusalem 
or Alexandria.” 

The Axumite tradition also prevailed in the monasteries; but the desire 
to renew Ethiopian monasticism has been attributed to the Zagwé kings. The 
progress of Christianisation in the lands newly attached to the kingdom, its im- 
plantation deeper and deeper into the pagan south, necessitated the foundation 


"$ Biddle (1958); Leclent J. in Dinkler (1970), pp. 291-8. "9 Kaplan (1984). 
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of new monasteries from which the monks would propagate the Christian life 
to the surrounding populations who had not abandoned their pagan rites. 
This was the beginning of a movement which reached its full vigour in the 
thirteenth century. 

We need to be extremely cautious with regard to the possible penetration of 
Christianity among the peoples of the Sudan, in the direction of Lake Chad. 
There is no unequivocal evidence of this. 


The eastern churches remained lively, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
whatever the vicissitudes they experienced. Some were expanding, such as those 
of Georgia and Ethiopia; others were beginning to lose members; but central 
Asia still offered a field of missionary activity which was not neglected. The 
most remarkable feature is perhaps the convergence of efforts directed at the 
reunion of the churches. 

The Byzantine emperors, in the eleventh century, continued to operate 
within the tradition of the elimination of heresy. Manuel Comnenus, what- 
ever the political objectives he set himself from the perspective of a revival of 
imperial hegemony, embarked on conversations with the chiefs of the Roman, 
Armenian and Syrian churches, with a view to reaching agreements. The cru- 
sades, meanwhile, put the Latins in direct contact with the easterners, and the 
council held in 1142 in Jerusalem by Cardinal Aubry illustrates the desire for 
agreement between the faiths. Good will was manifested by the Syrians and 
by the Armenians. The emperor Manuel appealed to the wisdom of the Latin 
theologian Hugo Etherianus, and the patriarch Aimery of Antioch to that 
of Michael the Syrian. So, over and above the differences which persisted, the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries also experienced a climate of Christian fraternity. 
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